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Abstract 
The objective of this study was to investigate the impact of using light in art making. This was 
examined by drawing on a transparent surface. Of interest was the impact of adding light for 
adult children of parental divorce. Due to the unexpected global pandemic, a modified study 
ensued. Two adult participants (Mage = 26.5), were randomly assigned into two art making 
conditions: acetate paper with light, or gray paper without light. The Speicher Trait Intimacy 
Capability and Intimacy Motivation (STICIM) was used to measure relationship intimacy in a 
pretest-posttest design. It was hypothesized the participant who used acetate paper and light in 
the art making would have a significant increase in greater relationship intimacy, as compared to 
the one who used gray paper without light. The individual who used light had a positive increase 
in relationship intimacy and both conditions had an increase in trust motivation after art making. 
Two hypothetical results examine the difference in STICIM scores between conditions. Clinical 
application of light with art making to increase relationship intimacy requires additional research 


and the use of an adequate sample. 
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An Exploratory Study: Bringing Light into Relationships with Art Making 


Adult relationships can be shaped by childhood experiences. When there is parental 
divorce, it has been shown to impact varied areas of development for children (Beebe & Sailor, 
2017). However, studies are less clear about the long-term impacts for adults once they have 
matured beyond living within their families of origin (Morrison et al., 2017). The research seems 
to indicate that adults who come from families of divorce show the most impact regarding 
interpersonal relationship development (Franklin et al., 1990). 

Intimacy development can be examined by reviewing Erick Erickson’s (1980) 
developmental theory. He suggested that identity is shaped from the resolution of psychosocial 
crises which are influenced by external factors, such as parental divorce. He noted that if 
psychosocial needs are inadequately met one may lack the ability to successfully achieve 
completing the future stages until crises are resolved; resulting in the development of unhealthy 
personality traits. 

The stage that may be most relevant for adult relationship building may stem from 
Erikson’s sixth stage, which focuses on intimacy versus isolation (Erikson, 1980). This stage 
begins in young adulthood and it is approximately between the ages of 18-40 years old. During 
young adulthood, one begins to explore the formation of intimate relationships. A successful 
resolution to intimacy can lead to long-term commitment and feelings of safety. However, if 
psychosocial needs are not resolved from stage five, (ages 12-18), identity versus role confusion, 
one may have difficulty developing and maintaining healthy relationships with others. 

Whereas Erikson (1980) researched development, Franklin et al. (1990), examined 


whether childhood experiences of divorce influenced young adults’ beliefs pertaining to identity 
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and relationships. The researchers conducted two studies; one to develop a construct of beliefs 
and another to compare beliefs with interpersonal trust. The first study based on a sample of 568 
college students; 110 had divorced parents and 458 had intact parents. Participants were provided 
self-report measures including the World Assumptions Scale (WAS), beliefs and interpersonal 
relationships questionnaire, the Zung Self-Rating Depression Scale, and a demographics 
questionnaire. Young adults of parental divorce were asked to complete an additional 
questionnaire regarding parental divorce information. Through self-report measures, the 
researchers found that overall, young adults of parental divorce had similar scores for depression, 
beliefs, and relationship assumptions as compared to young adults who had grown up with intact 
families. The authors also noted that age at the time of divorce and gender had no significant 
relation to the long-term divorce impacts. However, when comparing indicators for beliefs on 
future marriages, young adults of parental divorce had higher scores for the compassion of 
others, while young adults of intact families had higher scores of self-worth. The findings 
suggested that individuals who have experienced parental divorce base the success of a 
relationship on empathy and the goodness or trustworthiness of others, while individuals from 
intact families base relationship success on connection to personal benefit. 

Franklin et al. (1990), conducted a second study to validate findings in beliefs and 
interpersonal trust. The authors collected data from 114 college students; 57 had divorced parents 
and 57 had intact parents. Information collected on a demographic questionnaire was used to pair 
students from each sample. Mixed groups of participants from both samples completed self- 
report measures. The measures were administered in the following order, the World Assumptions 
Scale (WAS) to measure trust and benevolence of connection to others and the world from the 


previous study; the Belief in Human Benevolence Scale (BHB) to measure beliefs on 
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benevolence; the Rempel, Homes and Zanna Trust Scale (TS) to measure beliefs of trust within 
on current close relationships and future; two Dyadic Trust Scale (DTS) to focus on trust within 
intimate relationships compared to trust within parental relationships; and a demographics 
questionnaire. 

For intact families, the demographics questionnaire included items scoring parental 
conflict and happiness. While young adults of parental divorce disclosed divorce information, 
perception of parents, and self before the divorce, one-year following, and present views. The 
researchers strengthened validity of the study by collecting information on divorce at the end of 
the study and by comparing self-report scores of young adults from intact families to young 
adults of parental divorce with identical demographics. However, no significant differences 
found when comparing beliefs in trust, benevolence, and future relationships between the two 
groups. Of note is that the young adults of parental divorce had lower scores on questions 
relating to interpersonal trust in a marriage, the level of trust placed in current intimate 
relationships, and on other questions that related to the success of a future marriage. Both studies 
concluded that the long-term effects of childhood divorce impacted one’s perception of identity 
and relationships. The results also suggest that young adult children of divorce who have positive 
outlooks on relationships will have a greater chance for successful marriages. 

Therefore, it seems reasonable to explore whether parental conflicts and divorce impact 
young adult relationship development. Beebe and Sailor (2017) examined the influence of 
parental separation on adult children of divorce by using storytelling. Participants (N = 9; 30-67 
yrs old) in this qualitative study were recruited from the general public. They were screened to 
meet the following criteria: an adult child of divorce who is 30 years of age, recalls experiences 


from parental separation during divorce, experienced a major loss in a parental contact, and is 
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currently living independently from parents. All participants experienced parental divorce prior 
to the age of 18, lived with the mother, and engaged with the father through court-approved 
visitation (Beebe and Sailor, 2017). Individual interviews were conducted between 45 to 90 
minutes. Open-ended questions were used to gather information about parental relationships 
before and after the divorce. Recurring themes from each interview were categorized and 
correlated into subcategories. The researchers noted that the effects of parental separation 
experienced as children continued to impact the lives of participants as adults. The results of the 
study concluded that children who are exposed to major loss of parental contact without support 
may develop a lack of life satisfaction, poor sense of self, and struggle to have trust in 
relationships. 

A similar study was conducted by Morrison et al. (2017). They examined the positive and 
negative long-term effects of divorce by conducting interviews with eight women and one man 
from the Southwestern, United States. In order to be selected as a participant, one must be 18 
years or older and have experienced a parental divorce two years before engagement in 
interviews. Ages ranged between 24 to 33 years old and the average dating age begins around 15 
years old and the average number of committed relationships was 3.5 years. The authors noted 
that all participants had initiated the ending of their relationships and the average of that parental 
divorce occurred was around 11 years old. More than half of the participants lived with the 
mother figures and had various visiting agreements with fathers, only two participants reported 
having shared custody between both. Approximately half of the participants received therapy to 
cope with parental separations. 

Interviews were structured using open-ended questions that allowed participants to share 


parental divorce experiences in a storytelling format (Morrison et al., 2017). Information was 
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transcribed and approved by participants for accuracy. The researcher categorized repetitive 
themes and concluded that most adult children accept that parental divorce reduces conflict at 
home. Adult children who are exposed to open communication and support from family or 
friends during divorce are more likely to develop positive adjustment skills and positive attitudes 
towards relationships. While adult children who lack open communication and support are more 
likely to develop long-term negative perceptions towards life and create boundaries in 
relationships. 

Additionally, unresolved personal challenges can impact boundary development in 
friendships, professional, family, and romantic relationships. Individuals who have greater 
relationship optimism and a positive perception of support are more likely to illuminate healthy 
resolutions for conflicts. (Srivastava et al., 2006). A primary issue for children during divorce 
that has been identified is the boundary between child and parent (Morrison et al., 2017). 

Many different models of therapy have been used with adults, art therapy based 
interventions have been used with children to facilitate emotional change in relationships. 
Relationship issues can be explored non-verbally by using art-making with different media. 
Donahue (2019) conducted an art therapy study where she examined communication using art- 
making between romantic partners. Findings showed that those who worked together and 
communicated using art materials had a significant increase in trust. 

Additionally, the use of nature and/or natural environments has been examined as a way 
to induce calming effects and positive mood (Bjgrnstad et al., 2015). Pearson et al. (2019) noted 
that exposure to nature images would lower stress levels in pediatric patients during 
hospitalization. They conducted a two-year research study to examine the impact of nature- 


themed murals on heart-rate and blood pressure within 48 hours of hospital admissions. The 
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authors evaluated the validity of positive impacts on as compared to aquatic and tree themes 
from existing research on landscapes by Ulrich and Gilpin (2003); and on aquatic-life by Coad 
and Coad (2008) and Pati and Nanda, (2011). The researchers created translucent window murals 
using semi-permanent vinyl to provide natural light and view of surroundings. Nature-themed 
murals and stress levels were examined by comparing data from 90 pediatric patients, ranging in 
age from 2 to 18 years old with mixed diagnoses, gender, race, and length of stay. Upon 
admission, patients were randomly assigned to one of three conditions aquatics (n=30), tree 
(n=30), or control group (n=30). 

The results of the study determined that pediatric patients with nature-themed window 
murals had lower heart rates after 24 hours as compared to patients with no-window murals 
(Pearson et al., 2019). However, data did not show a significant relation to changes in blood 
pressure. They concluded that the presence of nature-themed window murals reduced stress for 
pediatric patients during hospitalization admissions, stressing the correlation between mood, 
windows, and light in stress reduction. 

Additionally, Zadeh et al. (2014) examined the impact of window light exposure on 
physiological responses, sleep, communication, and work performance. Twelve nurses ranging in 
age from, 20-59 years old who worked the day-shift in an inpatient acute hospital were recruited 
for this study. All participants experienced either 8 hours with windows or 8 hours without 
windows in rooms. The findings of the study concluded that window light significantly improved 
physiological, positive communication, and sleepiness. 

Further, art therapists use symbolic metaphors to explore relationships and feelings about 
identity. One of these symbols has been light. Richman (2013), compared light and reflection to 


the positive impact art-making provides for trauma survivors. The feeling of positivity that light 
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emits is often used as a metaphor for resilience. The reflective quality of light and glitter have 
shown a significant increase in resilience (Mazza, 2009) and positivity (Chase, 2019). Chase 
conducted a study comparing the use of light-reflecting glitter, to its non-use. She found that 
including the medium that reflected light during art-making encouraged participants to see 
beyond personal challenges and build on their strengths. 

The above studies demonstrate the value of studying the impact of light on relationships 
and positive communication. Exploring light and transparency may be useful in exploring 
relationship boundaries. There is limited conclusive research that has addressed relationship and 
boundary issues for adult children of divorce. Similarly, there is minimal art therapy research 
examining the use of art making where light is involved. 

The present exploratory study sought to investigate the impact of an original art 
intervention; drawing relationship images from adults of parental divorce on a transparent 
surface and holding it up to light. For this study, it was hypothesized that participants who used 
acetate paper and light would have a significant increase in greater relationship intimacy, as 
compared to those who drew on gray paper without light. 

Method 
Participants 

Due to the unexpected global pandemic, participants were modified to include only those 
who the researcher was quarantined with at home. The sample consisted of two adults, ages 26 
and 27; female (n=1); male (n=1); both participants were Caucasian and recruited in the state of 
Connecticut. Both participants met the following requirements: experienced parental divorce at 
least two years prior to this study, and parents were living together for at least five years prior to 


separation or divorce. 
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Instruments 
The Speicher Trait Intimacy Capability and Intimacy Motivation (STICIM) Measure 

The participants completed a pre and post self-report measure using the Speicher Trait 
Intimacy Capability and Intimacy Motivation (STICIM) Measure (Speicher, 2013). The STICIM 
is a 36-item measure for motivation and capability of intimacy. 13-items for motivation intimacy 
consist of the following subcategories; warmth (28, 9, 20, 14), trust (16, 6, 23, 12), and sexual 
desires (10, 25, 18, 4, 13). While, 23-items for intimacy capability contain the following 
subcategories; interdependence (17, 11, 5, 36, 26, 31, 24), trust (3, 8, 35, 27), comfort (19, 30, 
34, 7, 32, 1, 22), and sexual intimacy (2, 29, 15, 21, 33). Scores for items (19, 30, 7, 32, 1, 22, 3, 
35, 10 18), need to be reversed (1=6, 2=5, 3=4, 4=3, 5=2, 6=1) before calculating average scores 
for each subcategory. 

The STICIM was scored using a 6-point Likert-type scale; rating intimacy from 1 (not at 
all true) to 6 (very true); (Speicher, 2013). High and low scores for each subcategory will vary. 
Speicher, (2013); determined the following for each subcategory, interdependence 
(mean(M)=4.87, range(R)=1.00, standard deviation (Stdev)=1.01, Cronbach’s Alpha (a)=.86); 
sexual intimacy (M=4.38, R=1.00-6.00, Stdev=1.07, a=.82); comfort with intimacy (M=4.55, 
R=1.71-6.00, Stdev=0.90, a=.79); trusting capability (M=5.17, R=1.00-6.00, Stdev=0.85, 
o=.76); warmth motivation (M=5.13, R=1.50-6.00, Stdev=0.85, a=.83); trust motivation 
(M=5.35, R=1.50-6.00, Stdev=0.76, o=.78), and sexual desire (M=4.80, R=1.00-6.00, 
Stdev=1.13, a=.85). Scoring more than 2 standard deviations away from the mean could imply 
an unusual score. Higher scores correspond with higher levels of intimacy; implying less 


relational boundaries. While lower scores correspond with lower levels of intimacy; implying 
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higher relational boundaries. The measure demonstrates good reliability and validity. The range 
of Cronbach’s alpha for each scale is 0.76-0.86 (Speicher, 2013). 
Materials 

Participants were provided with either two 7”x 9” (17.78 cm X 22.86 cm) sheets of 
transparent acetate paper or two 7” x 9” (17.78 cm X 22.86 cm) or two sheets of gray paper; 
Crayola Oil Pastels™ including 12 colors; white, yellow, orange, red, pink, purple, blue, green, 
brown, light green, light blue; and black. To simulate light the participant who used acetate paper 
(AP) was provided one HappyLight® therapy lamp with 10,000 lux (125 watts). 

Procedure 

The plan to recruit participants from the general public using flyers and social media 
postings (Appendix A) at local colleges, coffee shops, and restaurants across the state of 
Connecticut was disrupted due to the global pandemic. Participants would have been pre- 
screened (Appendix B) via phone or email to meet the conditions stated on p. 8. This study was 
planned to be conducted at conference rooms within libraries, however, it was conducted within 
the researcher’s home due to the health constraints of the pandemic. 

Each participant would have been randomly assigned to one of the following two groups: 
acetate paper (AP) or gray paper (GP). Participants would have received a coded envelope 
containing coded forms and information on this study through a consent form (Appendix C); 
with the right to withdraw from the study at any time without penalty, demographics form 
(Appendix D), and Speicher Trait Intimacy Capability and Intimacy Motivation (STICIM) pre- 
measure. 

Both participants had up to 15 minutes for the first drawing with following the 


instructions, “Using the provided materials, please draw a personal relationship(s) from your 
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childhood. This relationship can be represented literally, symbolically, or with a mixture of both. 
The drawn relationship(s) can be positive, negative, or neutral. You can depict the relationship(s) 
in any manner as animal(s), people, or abstractly.” Next, both participants had up to 15 minutes 
to complete a second drawing with the directions, “Using a new piece of paper and previous 
instructions, please represent a personal relationship from your adulthood.” Once the artwork 
was completed, the participant in the AP group was asked to hold artwork up towards the light 
therapy lamp (such as the ones used for seasonal affective disorder). The participant in the GP 
group was asked to place both drawings flat on the table. 

The researcher then asked each participant to reflect and complete the art questionnaire 
(Appendix E). Participants reflected about the relationship created, formed titles for the two 
drawings, and to shared impressions about using the art materials. Once completed, both 
participants were asked to complete the STICIM post-measure, an image release form (Appendix 
F), and a debriefing form (Appendix G). Participants had the opportunity to ask any questions 
about the study after all questions have been answered, participants were asked to return forms 
into a coded envelope. They were debriefed and notified that results and artwork from the study 
could be received through email once completed. The researcher took photographs of artwork for 


those who had given consent but wanted to keep their original art. 


Results 
The plan of this study was to conduct descriptive and inferential data analysis using SPSS 
to analyze the data collected from The Speicher Trait Intimacy Capability and Intimacy 
Motivation (STICIM) Measure. Due to social distancing from the Coronavirus (COVID-19), 
data was only collected for one participant in each group. As a result, data analysis did not use an 


independent f-test and paired sample analysis, and it is unclear if the hypothesis is statistically 
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supported or not supported. The following description is provided based on each participant's 
total scores and average mean scores from subscales of the STICIM. 

Acetate paper results show that the total score of STICIM increased from 198 to 204 after 
the participant used light (Table 1). For the capability components of STICIM, the participant 
who used light did not show any difference in average mean scores for interdependence (5.86), 
sexual intimacy (6), and trust (5.5). The participant’s average mean scores for comfort with 
intimacy increased from 5.29 in the pre-test to 5.57 in the post-test (Table 2). For the motivation 
components of STICIM, the participant who used light did not show any difference in average 
mean scores for warmth motivation (6) and sexual desire (6). The average mean scores for trust 
motivation increased from 5 in the pre-test to 6 in the post-test (Table 3). 

The gray paper results show that the total score of STICIM decreased from 182 to 174 for 
the participant who did not use light (Table 1). For the capability components of STICIM, the 
participant who did not use light had no difference in average mean scores for interdependence 
(6). The following average mean scores decreased from pretest to post-test: sexual intimacy (4.8 
to 4.6), comfort with intimacy (4.71 to 4.43), and trust (5.25 to 5); (Table 2). This participant had 
decreases in the following motivation components of STICIM; warmth motivation (5.25 to 5); 
sexual desire (5 to 4), and an increase in trust motivation (5.75 to 6); (Table 3). Additional 
participants and statistical analyses are needed to compare the two groups and to draw 


statistically significant or no significant results. 


Discussion 
This study examined if relationship intimacy would significantly increase in participants 
who used acetate paper and light, compared to participants who used gray paper without light. It 


was also hypothesized that both groups would have a slight increase in relationship intimacy. 
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This exploratory study focused on participants who had experienced parental divorce when they 
were children, and concerns about relationship intimacy were examined. The research suggested 
that art as an intervention, with or without the use of light, allowed participants to use creativity 

to transform feelings on intimate relationships and increase trust motivation. The following 


hypothetical results will be examined due to limitations from the COVID-19 pandemic. 


Hypothetical: Hypothesis Was Not Supported 

The results of this study imply that the hypothesis was not supported. The participant 
who used acetate paper and the light increased scores in two out of eight subscales from pre to 
post-testing. In contrast, the participant who used grey paper and no-light decreased scores in six 
out of eight subscales and increased in one from pre to post-testing. The minimal increase in 


subscales for the light condition may suggest a limited impact of light on relationship intimacy. 


Hypothetical: Hypothesis Was Supported 


The hypothesis was supported due to increased levels of relationship intimacy in the 
participant scores post engaging with acetate paper and light, compared to participant scores post 
engaging with grey paper and no-light. Verbal statements made by the participant who used light 
described specific examples of support in intimate relationships, which may connect to an 
increase in the subscales: comfort with intimacy and trust motivation. In contrast, all subscales 
except trust motivation decreased for the participant who used gray paper and no-light. Verbal 
statements made by the participant described specific examples of loss in relationships and 
appear to connect with the decreased scores of relationship intimacy. The increase in trust 


motivation may have been stimulated by engagement with art materials. 
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The results of this study are consistent with the literature that discusses the impact of 
light literally being used to enhance relationships, such as the use of light to promote stress 
reduction (Pearson et al., 2019) and positive communication within treatment settings (Zadeh et 
al., 2014). During the debriefing, the participant who used grey paper and no-light expressed 
interest in wishing that the light had been used during the reflective process. This statement is 
consistent with the literature on the symbolic value of light (Richman, 2013) as a reflective tool 
for resilience (Mazza, 2009), and positivity (Chase, 2019). 

The following informal discussion of the artwork is used to support the findings for this 
modified study. Figure | is a drawing of a childhood relationship done by a 26-year old male 
participant in the acetate paper and light group. He had increases in comfort with intimacy and 
trust motivation score from pre to post. He appeared attentive to the placement of shapes in the 
landscape and expressed the importance of creating a background before adding details. The use 
of detail and attention to the environment may suggest that he uses coping skills to help support 
strong emotions. While the line quality of the tree on fire is less controlled, he carefully added 
details to the dog. This may suggest a strong emotional reaction to the symbiotic relationship 
between himself as the tree and his sister as the dog. The drawing was completed in 15 minutes 
and he expressed enjoyment with the fluidity of the oil pastels on acetate paper. Although most 
of the acetate paper is covered in oil pastel, he expressed that the light shining through the sky 
reminded him of watching the sunset with his sister. 

For the second drawing, the participant completed Figure 2 of an adult relationship. He 
expressed difficulty in choosing symbols to represent himself and a friend due to a recent 
disagreement. After sitting for a while, he added, the bulb and book surrounded by light to 


represent his friend. He expressed that this friend supported him when his parents divorced. He 
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then added the “sad” unlit bulb and a book “clouded” in black to represent himself. The black 
“cloud” and the distance between drawn symbols may suggest a disconnection of support. He 
completed the second drawing in 10 minutes and expressed being able to see from his friend's 
perspective after the light illuminated his drawing. This suggests that the addition of light to art- 
making may have an impact on subsequent meaning making. 

Figure 3 is a drawing of a childhood relationship created by a 27-year old female 
participant using grey paper and no-light. She began by drawing the roof and chimney of the 
house. The shaded chimney and smoke may indicate feelings of aggression. The repetitive 
details on the roof may suggest her ability to control strong emotions. The barred windows and 
intimate objects such as the tire swing could imply feeling a lack of support and trust. While 
shading in the tire she spontaneously shared that she used to play outside when her parents 
argued. The heavy line pressure of the tire held up by a thin strand appears to symbolize the 
weight of her childhood family relationships. Her process of shading the grass and tree trunks 
may imply the use of positive coping skills for grounding. This drawing was completed in 5 
minutes and she appeared to distance herself from it by pushing it away. 

This participant completed Figure 4 to represent an adult relationship. She appeared 
irritated as she quickly shaded in the sand and water of a beach scene. Signs of irritation may 
also be seen in the zig-zagged line quality and heavy line pressure. However, she stated that this 
beach location was a place where she brings people she has “strong connections” with. She 
expressed irony in the spiritual name of the rock because she reflected that she had “lost” her 
relationship with God during her childhood. She expressed uncertainty in her marriage's future 
and stated she hoped her children will never have to experience the “devastations” of divorce. 


Her feelings of an uncertain future may also be found within the empty landscape on the right. 
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The second drawing was completed in 3 minutes. After completing her art making she placed the 
two drawings next to each other and shared that she enjoyed making art with her children. The 
verbal expressions about her children may suggest a need for nurturing support. 

Clinically, these results suggest that light and drawing relationships may have benefits for 
interventions related to relationship intimacy. The literature suggests that light and art can 
enhance treatment environments (Zadeh et al., 2014; Pearson et al., 2019) and help transform 
relationship communication (Donahue, 2019). With this knowledge, light could be applied as a 
treatment modality illuminating positive perceptions of identity and close relationships. 
Populations who have experienced trauma, loss, divorce, or are struggling with major life 
changes can use light to create positive connections. This study suggests that clients who have 
access to light therapy lamps or natural window light during treatment will gain positive insight 
into relationships for resilience and healing. The addition of joint art making with light and 
transparent material could strengthen research on relationship intimacy. 

The global pandemic limited the sample size and lack of ethnic diversity of this study. A 
larger and more diverse sample will provide support for future research. A second limitation may 
have been the participants’ light sensitivity. This study could benefit from the addition of a light 
sensitivity scale to access any negative impact. The medium choice may also have been a 
limitation. The oil pastels appeared to easily smudge on acetate paper. However, participants 
were able to remove smudging easily. Another form of art medium or transparent material such 
as using tissue paper with mod-podge might allow light to combine with artistic expression. 

Future studies could explore differences between gender scores on the STICIM and the 
use of natural window light vs light therapy lamps. In addition, future studies could focus on 


assessing the use of light with art making overtime or between those who have close 
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relationships. These directives would be appropriate for those within a hospital or out-patient 
treatment setting. Although it is unclear if the results would have been statistically supported or 
not, verbal and art expressions provide support for future exploration of light for intimate 


relationships. 
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Appendix A 


Recruitment Flyer 





ATTENTION 
Art Therapy Graduate Student Seeking 


Participants for Thesis Research Study on 
Adult Children of Parental Divorce 


seeking 
Participants 


Participants Must Be 18-40 Years Old 
One Session- 60 Minutes 


Contact Heather for Details & Scheduling 
Email: hmcongdon@albertus.edu 
Phone: 860-758-6920 


Your participation is greatly appreciated! 
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Appendix B 
Pre-Screening Questionnaire 
1. How old are you? 
a. Age: 18-40 years old Yor N 
2. What year did your parents’ divorce? 
a. Divorce: prior to January 2018 Yor N 
3. How long were your parents living together prior to the divorce? 


a. Living together: at least five years prior to divorce 


Yor N 


2D 
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Appendix C 
Informed Consent 


Please read the following before signing below. 


Your artistic abilities will not be a factor in this study. The goal of this study is to understand 
how art materials may influence relationships. Research from this study will be used to benefit 
the mental health community and to meet the requirements for completion of the Masters of Arts 
in Art Therapy and Counseling program from Albertus Magnus College. Your participation is 
benefited by the enjoyment of art-making. 


This study will take approximately 60 minutes, you will be asked to complete a demographics 
questionnaire, create art, and complete self-report surveys. Participation in this study is 
confidential. The questionnaire, art created, and self- report surveys completed during this study 
will be de-identified and personal information will not be connected to artwork and responses in 
any way. 


There are no risks in engaging in this research study. As a volunteer participant in this study, you 
have the right to withdraw at any time without penalty. The Institutional Review Board (IRB) at 
Albertus Magnus College has approved this study. 


Please inform the researcher of any known allergies to art materials. If you have any questions or 
concerns about this research, you may contact any of the following: 


Investigator: Thesis Advisor: 

Heather Congdon Abbe Miller, PhD, MS, ATR-BC, LPC 
hmcongdon @ albertus.edu amiller@albertus.edu 

Chair of IRB: Thesis Advisor: 

Dr. Sean O’Connell Shiva Rezvan, PhD 

soconnel @albertus.edu srezvan @albertus.edu 


Iam 18 years or older; I have read and understood the study described above. By signing this 
form, I agree to participate in this study. 


Print Name Date 


Signature 


I have received a copy of this form to keep for myself. 
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Appendix D 
Demographic Questionnaire 


Please do not write your name on this form. All demographic information will be kept 
confidential and will be used to help understand patterns in different communities of surveyed 
participants. 


1) How old are you? 


2) What gender do you identify as? (Check all that apply) 






































Male Not Listed: 
Female Preferred not to answer 
Transgender 











3) How would you identify your race/ethnicity? (Check all that apply) 


















































Black/African American Latinx/Hispanic 
American Indian or Alaska Native Not Listed: 

Asian or Pacific Islander Preferred not to answer 
Caucasian/White 











4) How would you identify your marital status? 


















































Single Widowed 

Cohabiting Not Listed: 

Married Separated Preferred not to answer 
Divorced 











6) What is your highest level of education completed? 
7) How old were you when your parents divorced? 
8) Please identify your living situation after your parents divorced? 


Lived with Parent(s): Specify 
Lived in Two-Family Household: Specify 




















Lived with a Relative or Family Friend: Specify 
Not Listed: 
Preferred not to answer 
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Appendix E 
Art Questionnaire 


Art Work 1 
Please do your best to answer the following: 


Describe the relationship created in the first drawing? 


Title of your artwork: 


Artwork 2 
Describe the relationship created in the first drawing? 


Title of your artwork: __ 


Please share thoughts on the art-making process: 


28 
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Appendix F 


Image Release Form 


Art Image Release Form: 


The artwork created that you create during this study will remain confidential; your name will 
not be connected with your artwork. Photographs of the artwork will only be taken with your 
consent for the purposes listed below. Photographs taken of the artwork will not contain any 


identifying information. 


I agree to have my artwork photographed without identifying information for the following 


purpose(s), please check any and all that apply: 


|_| Educational and training purposes 

| | Presentation at a professional conference 

| | Publication in a professional journal 

a None of the above 

I hereby give consent as noted above for the use of my artwork. 


Print Name Date 


Signature 
Please note that if at a later date you choose to withdraw permission for your artwork to be 
shown as noted above, it may be difficult or impossible to contain images already disseminated 


in public settings. 


I have received a copy of this form to keep for myself. 
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Appendix G 
Debriefing Form 

This study was conducted to investigate the use of light with a transparent art surface vs 
lack of light with non-transparent art surface related to relationship intimacy of adults 18-40, 
who are adult children of divorce. The self-report measures completed in this session were aimed 
to assess your relationship intimacy before and after the activity. 

For the legitimacy of this study, it is important that you do not disclose or discuss the 
goal of this study with future potential participants. If participants were to have knowledge of 
this study, it may alter the results. 


If you would like to learn more about the field of art therapy, please see: 


Malchiodi, C.A. (Ed.) (2012) Art therapy materials, media, and methods. In C.A. Malchiodi, 
Handbook of Art Therapy (2nd ed.). New York, NY: Guilford Press. 


If you would like to know the results of the study, when it’s over, please provide the 
following contact information. 


Phone number: 


Email address: 
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Table 1 
Total of STICIM Scores 
Light No Light 
Pre-Test 198 182 
Post-Test 204 174 


Note: Pre and post scores for 26 yr. old Caucasian male in light condition and 27 yr. old 
Caucasian female in no light condition. 


Table 2 


Capability Components of STICIM Average Mean Scores 


Light 
Interdependence Sexual Intimacy Comfort With Intimacy Trust 
Pre-Test 5.86 6 5.29 3:2 
Post-Test 5.86 6 5.57 5.3 
No Light 
Pre-Test 6 4.8 4.71 5.25 
Post-Test 6 4.6 4.43 > 


Note: Comfort with intimacy increased in light condition. 


Table 3 


Motivation Components of STICIM Average Mean Scores 


Light 
Warmth Motivation Sexual Desire Trust Motivation 
Pre-Test 6 6 5 
Post-Test 6 6 6 
No Light 
Pre-Test 5.25 5 ap Ge) 
Post-Test 5 4 6 


Note: Trust motivation increased in both conditions. 
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Figure 1 
Acetate Paper: Drawing I of Childhood Relationship by 26 yr. old, Caucasian male. 








Title: “Sister napping under my branches after setting me on fire, but I left her sleep.” 


Note: Increases in comfort with intimacy and trust motivation from pre-post scores in light 
condition. Oil pastels cover the majority of acetate paper. (White paper was placed behind 
acetate paper to enhance details of photograph.) 
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Figure 2 
Acetate Paper: Drawing 2 of Adult Relationship by 26 yr. old, Caucasian male. 





Title: “My light in the dark.” 


Note: Increases in comfort with intimacy and trust motivation from pre-post scores in light 
condition. Note the distancing and absence of oil pastels connecting symbols. (White paper was 
placed behind acetate paper to enhance details of photograph.) 
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Figure 3 
Gray Paper: Drawing I of Childhood Relationship by 27 yr. old, Caucasian female. 





Title: “Edgerton ST.” 


Note: Increases in trust motivation from pre-post scores in no-light condition. Note areas with 
heavy line pressure. 
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Figure 4 
Gray Paper: Drawing 2 of Adult Relationship by 27 yr. old, Caucasian female. 





Title: “Harkness”’ 


Note: Increases in trust motivation from pre-post scores in no-light condition. Note the jagged 
line quality and absence of color on the top. 
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